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yor Teaching ite 


i. PROF. W. J. BEAL. 


F the members of the class are young and have little disci- 
] pline, put in their hands a lot of leaves, all from the same 
kind of plant. To save time, and to give them a hint what to 
look for, the teacher may ask if the leaf hasastem ? Is it rough, 
smooth, round, long, large, small, pointed, or blunt? Is the edge 
even ornotched ? Whatisthe color? After a lot of these ques- 
tions, some one may be called upon to answer as many of them as 
he can, and to add anything else that he may have seen. So eve- 
ryone in the class may be ealled upon. In a similar way one can 
begin with flowers, or seeds, or limbs of a tree, or roots, or any 
other vegetable product. A few names may be written on the 
board —names needed to describe or apply to some part of the 
lesson. The lesson should not be long continued. The pupils 
may each bring other leaves next time, and tell what they can 
about them. Give more names, and review those given in the 
first lesson. Give some hints as to where to look for specimens 
which may serve a good purpose in illustrating some new point 
in structure. Keep reviewing: it will be a review to examine 
specimens in successive lessons, and compare them. 

The lesson given each time in advanee may be to get and ex- 
amine a certain flower or other object; or the teacher may give 
each a specimen to report upon next day. 

After a little, have the pupils make drawings of the specimens 
or models of certain parts. To test their memory and thorough 
knowledge of the subject, it is sometimes a good plan to have 
them draw or make a model without the specimen before them. 


6 
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If you can not go yourself, let some older pupil go with the 
class to look after specimens. To teach thoroughness and sharp 
looking, sometimes let them be required to find every species on 
a limited spot of ground. Many a person, even a good student, 
often runs over too much ground to bea successful plant hunter. 
Stoop down and look a little space over weil, then move a few 
feet or rods and repeat the operation. Ile who walks with head 
up and keeps going will run over unseen any amount of floral 
treasures. 

Mosses, fungi, lichens, the bark of trees, ferns, are all worth 
looking at, whether your book describes them or not. 

doys and girls all like hunting for new specimens and become 
wild with delight and surprise at the interesting things they find. 
Be sure to give the dull pupils a chance first. 

As they advance, or if your beginning elass is a good one, let 
each have for a lesson all he can tell of the different parts of a 
plant, of the pea, or corn, or bean, without the aid of a microscope. 
One species will be enough for two days, perhaps a week. 

After a few weeks with the naked eye, students may be taught 
to dissect with sharp knife and needles under a stage microscope. 
No attempt to classify plants is given for awhile. Learn details 
first, principles afterwards; though it may often be best in a short 
course to give a hint beforehand as to what you wish to do or 
prove. Nothing seems to me more unphilosophical than to tell 
young pupils all about classification before having any illustra- 
tions or making any dissections. The mind is not ready for the 
subject. We are all too apt to draw conclusions hastily. Let us 
try to make our students do something well,— to learn how to 
work, rather than to run hastily over the subject and cram the 
mind with all the names and definitions in the glossary. 

In botany, at any rate, a correct method of teaching, so as to 
give discipline and the power of observing well, is of more impor- 
tance than to increase the number of parts and names. A very 
few well-dissected specimens will do the pupil more good than 
any text-book of botany committed to memory. 

No good teacher need fail on this plan, if he begins right and 
learns to rely upon his own observations. He must not expect 
nor pretend to know all about everything. He will learn much 
from the observations of his pupils. He need tell them but little. 
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Even when the teacher knows all about it, he should be slow to 
tell. Remember the oft-repeated truth asserted by Agassiz, that 
text-books are of no value —a hindrance rather than an aid to 
beginners in the study of Natural History. Huxley calls them 
‘a sham and a delusion.” 

As arule, give no names until the objects are discovered and a 
name needed. 

One who has never tried this method will often be surprised to 
see how many things a bright class will discover about a leaf, a 
limb, a cone, or a flower. 

Lessons may sometimes be given for students to work in the 
field, as to how insects behave on flowers, how tendrils and vines 
twine, how seeds are distributed, and many other things. 

Beginning with the book, studying the text and _ illustrations 
and perhaps the specimens afterwards, is like studying the key of 
an algebra before trying to work the examples, or like learning 
French by reading a translation. It is worse than “ doing sums” 
to get the answer. 

After a part of the time alloted to the course has been spent 
without a text-book, or perhaps after one or two topics, as phyllo- 
taxis, or inflorescence, or seeds have been well studied up, the 
class may then study those chapters in the book referring to the 
subjects in hand. The book will then be devoured with genuine 
relish, and understood too; and very likely some errors or omis- 
sions discovered. 

If possible, select flowers of certain families mostly, and train 


the class to recognize their affinities. Good families for this pur- 
pose are Leguminosae, Iosacee, Crucifera, Ranunculacee, Umbellifere, 
Composite, Labiate, Liliacee. 

Too many people think there is nothing more to be learned 
about a plant after they have torn it in pieces, perhaps squinted 


at it a few minutes, holding a plant in one hand and a lens in the 
other, after wading through an artificial key and guessing at all 
the points they do not understand; reasoning thus: If it isn’t 
this one, it must be that, for there are no more left, and it be- 
longs here somewhere. The writer has seen such management — 
in college classes, too. This is not discipline; it amounts to al- 
most nothing. It is superficial, and leads to loose habits of 
study. 
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Some knowledge of botany is so easily acquired and of so 
much value that students ought to know more of it before enter- 
ing than most of them know when they leave college. It is 
much more easily acquired by most young people than English 
Grammar, Latin, Greek, or Geometry. 

Many persons have erroneous ideas of the study of botany. 
They think it consists in long hard names, in descriptions of dried 
plants, in Latin hay; that there is nothing solid or useful about 
the study of gay flowers; that it is only worthy the attention of 
fashionable school girls. 

Again, as to book knowledge in reference to nature. What is 
the use in learning from a book all it contains about physiology, 
for example, and then not be able to tell the stomach from the 
heart, or the kidneys from either; or not to know the diaphragm 
when he sees it, or not to know a root from a rhizoma, or a seed 
from a fruit? Such mistakes are often made as the result of text- 
book knowledge — from a study of words and wood-cuts, instead 
of the objects themselves. Such teaching ought not to exist. 
We hope it will not outlive the present generation. 

As a great help in natural science, every College and Normal 
School, Academy and High School, should at least have its mu- 
seum and a botanic garden well supplied with typical specimens. 


State Agricultural College, Lansing, December, 1874. 


Compulsory School Attendance. 


f HENRY A. FORD. 

[Rewritten from a Paper read to the Indiana State Teachers’ Association, Dec. 31, 1874.] 
HIS term is preferable to the common one, Compulsory Ed- 
7 ucation. Education, to my view, is the result of processes 
which at best can but secure the voluntary, self-activity of the 
psychic powers. They may be awaked, stimulated, led, directed; 
but hardly driven or forced. They may be persuaded : they can 
not be compelled. “A child may lead a horse to water, but a 
thousand men can not make him drink.” Compulsory Instruc- 
tion (instruere, to build in or into, hence to teach) may answer for 
a theme ; but I adopt as the better Compulsory School Attend- 
ance. The element of home instruction, in the law and practice 

under it, is too insignificant to modify the term. 
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Enforced teaching is old as written law. In ancient Egypt, as 
we learn from Plato, every child was educated, upon something 
like the kindergarten plan. By the lightnings of Sinai we read 
the divine injunction to Israel: “ These words, which I command 
thee this day, shall be in thine heart : And thou shalt teach them 
diligently unto thy children, and shalt talk of them when thou sit- 
test in thine house, and when thou walkest by the way, and when 
thou liest down, and when thou risest up.” The remarkable Per- 
sian curriculum, “ To ride, to draw the bow, to speak the truth,” 
was ordained by changeless law. Plato, sower of the seeds of 
many institutions and laws, affirmed the principle : 


‘In these several schools,” the Athenian Stranger is made to say in the 
book on the Laws, ‘let there be dwellings for teachers who shall be brought 
from foreign parts by pay ; and let them teach the frequenters of the school 
the art of war and the art of music ; and they shall come not only if their pa- 
rents please, but if they do not please ; and if then education is neglected, 
there shall be compulsory education of all and sundry, as the saying is, so far 
as this is possible ; and the pupils shall be regarded as belonging to the state 
rather than their parents.” 


Lycurgus in Sparta, and Solon at Athens, applied it in their 
famous codes. A gleam athwart the Dark Ages is thrown by the 
ediet of Charlemagne establishing primary schools, which the 
children of ali who took part in the government were compelled 
to attend. Modern compulsion was proclaimed as a religious du- 
ty before it became statute law. It is an offshoot of the Refor- 
mation, and dates from Luther. Said he, in his address to the 
municipal corporations (1524): “It is my desire, above all things 
else, that every child should go to school, or be sent there by a 
magistrate” ; and again: “It is my opinion that the government 
ought to compel parents to send their children to school.” Simi- 
larly John Knox in Scotland. In 1560, obligatory attendance was 
ordained in France, at the Assembly of Orleans. During and 
following the Thirty Years’ War, a number of the German States 
adopted it. In 1642-47, it got a foothold upon this continent, in 
the acts or orders of the Massachusetts Bay and Plymouth Colo- 
nies, and near the close of the century in those of Hartford and 
New Haven. At the beginning of the eighteenth, Frederick 
William of Prussia, by royal ordinance, directed the attendance 
of every child upon the schools ; and likewise Frederick the Great 
in 1763. The Convention decreed it for the French Republic in 


the bloody .“’93.” It exists to-day, in name at least, in Great 
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Britain, in Prussia and all the smaller States of Germany, Swit- 
zerland (except the cantons of Geneva and Uri), the Austro-Hun- 
garian monarchy, all the Scandinavian States, Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, Turkey, and Greece; and is to be gradually introduced 
into Russia. It is law, direct or indirect, in the Territories of 
Washington and Wyoming, in all the New England States except 
Maine, in New Jersey, Miehigan, Kansas, California, Texas, and 
Nevada ; and begins its operation with the new year in the Em- 
pire State. 

The right and duty of the state to provide facilities for the ed- 
ucation of all her educable children are established as republican 
principles. But the problem of compulsion is not so easy. Year 
by year, the “paternal theory of government” weakens among 
the liberty-loving peoples. Under this ruling principle, citizens 
are treated as children, to be supervised and regulated in many 
details of their household as well as more public life. It is the 
theory of despotism, and — consciously or unconsciously, in whole 
or in part—that of many impatient reformers and legislators in 
our republic. It stands in square opposition to the “let-alone 
> which rightly regards the function of a government “ of 
> as limited to the 


theory,’ 


the people, by the people, and for the people,’ 


punishment of outbreaking crime, the protection of life and prop- 
erty against force or fraud, and the supply of certain great public 
conveniences. It does not attempt, by compulsory regulations, 
the attainment of objects which, in the phrase of Mill, “can only 
be effected or only usefully compassed by opinion and discus- 
sion.” Other advanced thinkers, in many lands, speak with no 
uncertain sound. Guizot wrote of obligatory instruction : 


‘*T must observe that it is almost exclusively confined to nations hitherto 
exacting little ou the question of liberty, and that it has originated with those 
with whom, through the Reformation of the sixteenth century, the civil power 
is also in matters of religion, or touching upon religious subjects, the sove- 
reign authority. The proud susceptibilities of free peoples, and the strong 
mutual independence of temporal and spiritual power, would accommodate 
themselves badly to this coercive action of the state on the domestic economy 
of families. When not sanctioned by tradition the laws would fail to intro- 
duce it, for either they would be confined to an empty command, or to com- 
pel obedience they would have recourse to proscriptions and inquisitorial 
searches, hateful to attempt and almost impossible to execute, especially in a 
great country. The National Convention tried, or rather decreed this in 1793, 
and amongst all its acts of tyranny this, at least, remained without effect.” 


The history of compulsion, as given above and hereafter im 
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this paper, warrants ail his conclusions. Another point is well 
taken by Mr. Wickersham, in his School Economy : 

“Tf the true theory of government is that which vests all power in the peo- 
ple — makes the people the state-— then ihe peopie can only delegate to ofli- 
cers chosen by them those powers which can not be ecnvenicntly exercised by 
themselves as individuals. No American State has a right to usurp power re- 
specting education whichean be efficiently used in the hands of the people. The 
best policy in a republic is for the government to encourage the people to do 
their own work as individnals and communities. Its functions are more to 
adjust and regulate.” 

As the leaders of thought upon this theory, so the mass of our 
citizens in their action. I understand a chief result of the late 
elections to be an emphatic verdict, by the jury of the people, 
against the paternal or interference-theory of government. Is 
the vox populi, in this case, the vox diaboli? It must, I think, for 
our generation at least, if not for all the national future, be ac- 
cepted as final. Henceforth, reform in all sumptuary matters has 
no hope — if it ever had a well-grounded hope — in legislation 
or politics. It must be relegated hopefully to the family, the so- 
cial circle, the organizations for counsel and associated work, to 
the great public educators — the press, the pulpit, and the school. 
Thus also with education. Improvement in anything but its ma- 

] 3 Ss 

chinery can not and should not be dependent upon statutory law. 
That which best forms the citizen of a republic is not to be ob- 
tained under a compulsory system. A distinguished New Eng- 
land educator, lately returned from a German residence of some 
length, (Dr. N. T. Allen, of West Newton, Mass.,) who is com- 
mended by Gen. Eaton, in quoting his remarks in the last Circular 
issued by the National Bureau of Education, as “a competent ob- 
server,” reports in this wise : 

‘In order to understand and appreciate at its true value the German system, 
it is necessary to comprehend fully and to bear constantly in mind the radical 
difference in the ideas underlying that and the American system: the one adap- 
ted to perpetuate a free democratic, the other a despotic government; the one 
intended to produce intelligent, freedom-loving citizens, from whom all pow- 
erin government emanates ; the other to make faithful, contented subjects of 
a sovereign, in whom is vested all power and liberty to express thought. The 
German system is arranged with special reference to the fact that none of the 
children educated under it are ever to come into possession of manhood, as we 
understand true manhood, with its broad and intelligent freedom. There is 
much in the German plan of edueation which would be rejected by the inteili- 
gence and free thought of a democracy, and which men of advanced thought 
in Germany are anxiously striving to expunge from their system.” 


Prussia is the great exemplar. But Horace Mann himself, up- 


on his return from Europe thirty years ago, embodied his obser- 
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vations in the remark: “ Prussia is too much begoverned;” and 
elsewhere: “In Prussia the government takes about the same 
care of the citizen as the citizen takes of his cattle.” Contrast 
with German compulsion the spirit of the land of William the 
Silent and John of Barneveld. The uniform and decisive an- 
swer to all arguments for enforced schooling that have been 
urged upon it, is that such a measure is contrary to.the traditions 
of the Dutch people. We shall see presently how the principle, 
as embodied in legislation, has been received in the American 
States. 

The argument for compulsion rests mainly upon the presumed 
relation of illiteracy and crime, as cause and consequence. All 
agree that ignorance and vice are quite too often found together. 
But the former presumption has utterly failed to command the 
assent of master-minds like Herbert Spencer, Huxley, Sir Archi- 
bald Alison, the elder Draper, and many others. It seems evi- 
dent, upon some examination, that the statistics, and the conclu- 
sions therefrom, as usually presented, are grossly misrepresenting 
and misleading. The figures habitually cited are most of them 
old, and were made up before the general diffusiog of popular in- 
telligence in this and other countries. They stand in marked 
contrast to the statistics of to-day. The acute and well-informed 
editor of the Education Department in the Atlantic Monthly has 
lately generalized the results of his inquiries in the statement 
that only twenty-two per cent of criminals are wholly illiterate 
—not so large a-ratio of illiterates as prevails in many parts of 
the country —even in some districts of New England — among 
people outside the prisons and off the scaffolds. Returns within 


a year or two from the prisons of Michigan, Illinois, and other 
States, justify his proposition. Abstracts of the annual reports 
from the Indiana State Prisons, North and South, have just been 
published. In the Jeffersonville prison, according to these, there 
is but twenty-three per cent of total illiterates*; in the Michigan 
City prison, not quite twenty per cent. These ratios in a State 





* The published abstracts I have seen vary, one giving 77 illiterates (only 18 § per cent); 
the other 97, or 23 per cent. The larger number has purposely been taken. 

t Nothing in human reasoning (or rather guess-work) is more fallacious than the conclu- 
sion that two things, often associated, are necessarily cause and effect. In the Michigan 
City prison, $3 per cent of the convicts are single men; in the Jeffersonville, over S7 per 
cent— hence, a bachelor has nearly nine chances of the penitentiary to one of a married 
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which has always had, and still has, a very large percentage of 
ignorance in the total adult population. And is not the some- 
what larger ratio of illiterates in the prisons due, in great meas- 
ure, to the superior sagacity, the mental and often financial abil- 
ity to escape punishment which education gives? Are all the 
criminals in the prisons? Mete adequate sentence to the stock, 
lottery, and other habitual gamblers; to the public robbers of 
high and low degree; the fraudulent bankrupts; the perjured 
makers of income and other tax returns; the respectable embez- 
zlers, defaulters, and smugglers; the cheats in all lines of com- 
mercial business; the destroyers of female virtue and domestic 
peace; the murderers of foetal and infant life;— and the prisons 
of the land would come as far short of containing the educated 
law-breakers as would the school-houses of containing the chil- 
dren, were they all sentenced to these at once. 

But pass this point. Consider illiteracy and crime, if you please, 
as frequent concomitants — do not say inevitable cause and con- 
sequence, without further inquiry. Is the sovereign panacea to 
be found in compulsory school attendance? What of Spain and 
Italy, Turkey and Greece, lands of enacted compulsion, and also 
of the brigand and the stiletto, and licentiousness abounding? 
Not enforced there, of course. Then what of Germany? Alas, 
crime still stalks under the lindens and by the historic castles of 





man or widower; hence, Jet us have a Compulsory Marriage Act! In heated political cam. 
paigns, one party usually publishes the other as largely in the majority in the jails and 
prisons — ergo, the rascality of the opposition! The temperance people find by the statis - 
tics — and with good reason, since drunkenness corrupts the whole moral nature — that 
not ignorance, but intemperance is the great jsource of crime. Spencer has handled this 
question in his masterful way in the recent papers on Sociology. Writing of certain agi- 
tators in his own country, he says: 


“ Having both swallowed certain statistical fallacies, there has grown up in them the be. 
lief that state-education will check ill-doing. In newspapers, they have often met with 
comparisons between the numbers of criminals who can read and write, and the numbers 
who can not; and, finding the numbers who can not greatly exceed the numbers who can, 
they accept the inference that ignorance is the cause of crime. It does not occur to them to 
ask whether other statistics, similarly drawn up, would not prove with like conclusiveness 
that crime is caused by absence of ablutions, or by bad ventilation, or by want of a separate 
bedroom. Gothrough any jail, and ascertain how many prisoners had been in the habit of 
taking a morning bath, and you would find that criminality went with dirtiness of skin. 
Count up those who had possessed a second suit of clothes, and a comparison of the figures 
would show you that but a small percentage of criminals were habitually able to change 
their garments. Inquire whether they had lived in main streets or down courts, and you 
would discover that nearly all urban crime comes from holes and corners. . . . . But if, 
not accepting the random inference presented to you that ignorance and crime are cause and 
effect, you consider, as above, whether crime may not with equal reason he ascribed to va- 
rious othey causes, you are led to see that it is really connected with an inferior mode of life, 
itself usually conseqnent on original inferiority of nature ;-and you are led to see that igno. 
rance is simply one of the concomitants, no more to be held the cause of crime than various 
other concomitants.” 
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“die Vaterland.” Recent accounts mention with horror the 
prevalence of murder and other foul deeds in the very heart of 
the empire. In the Prussian Budget of 1858, £2,808,892 were 
asked for the administration of justice throughout the kingdom, 
and but £919,991 for education and religion; and twelve times as 
much was appropriated that year for prisons as for elementary 
schools. Can the crime-rate anywhere in Germany, or even in 
Switzerland, be less than in the Netherlands or Belgium, States 
without compulsory instruction? And no help, I believe, has yet 
been derived for the affirmative of this question, from the twen- 
ty-three- and twenty-one-year-old truant acts of Massachusetts 
and New York. 

Look at the laws. What influence upon the moral nature may 
be expected from enforced study, during only fourteen weeks (of 
which only six or eight need be consecutive) of five days each, of 
only six infant years, of a course of study like that prescribed in 
the average compulsory act? The recent New York law, which 
was very carefully prepared, under the direction of the New 
York City Council of Political Reform, is a good example of all, 
and it prescribes only “ spelling, reading, writing, English gram- 
mar, geography, and arithmetic.”* Will the mere minimum of 
these which the pupil gets during his compelled attendance have 
any effect whatever upon his moral sense, even to give hima 
tendency to the right, much more to correct the influences of vi- 
cious blood and early associations, strong as these are? Spencer 
makes this matter clear as the day: 


“This belief in the moralizing effects of intellectual culture, flatly contra- 
dicted by facts, is absurd « priori. What imaginable connection is there be- 
tween the learning that certain clusters of marks on paper stand for certain 
words and the getting a higher sense of duty? What possible effect can ac- 
quirement of facility in making written signs of sounds have in strengthen- 
ing the desire to do right? How does knowledge of the multiplication-table, 
or quickness in adding or dividing, so increase the sympathies as to restrain the 
tendency to trespass against fellow-creatures? In what way can the attain- 
ment of accuracy in spelling and parsing, ete., make the sentiment of ju&tice 
more powerful than it was; or why from stores of geographical information, 








* The prescriptions of such laws may be actually harmful, in that they tend to educate the 
public in false measures ot duty as tothe time and course of study in common.-school educa- 
tion. Who would wish to see them brought down to the limits marked by the compulsory 
acts? Yet it is said the average school-lite of the German child is two or three years short- 
er than that of the American — shortened, doubtless, by the indirect teaching of compulsion; 
and we find that in one of the best of the United States, the total attendance decreased under 
the obligatory law. Was it from the lessening attendance of children outside the compul- 
sory age? 
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perseveringly gained, is there likely to come increased regard for truth? The 
irrelation between such causes and such effects is almost as great as that be- 
tween exercise of the fingers and strengthening of the legs.” 

Similarly, but not so far, Supt. Wickersham, in the School 
Economy. Dr. Draper goes farther, in his great Physiology, which 
treats incidentally of many things: 

‘* Elementary instruction, so far as reading and writing yo, does not lead to 
the diminution, but rather to the increase of crime : a very important conclu- 
sion, especially in the United States, in many portions of which this kind of 
education is chiefly patronized by government, to the exclusion, to a certain 
extent, of that which is of a higher grade, and which serves to correct this im- 
portant defect. Moreover, superficial education makes the mind a ready re- 
ceptacle for every kind of imposture, and has been the cause of the rapid’ 
spread of many modern delusions.” 


The German compulsory course, in general, prescribes at least 


twice as many branches; yet, as we have seen, and as any conti- 
nental traveler may easily know, it has by no means abolished 
crime in the empire, and it may be doubted whether it has sensi- 


bly affected the Teutonic morality. Mr. Buckle studied person- 
ally, and with the greatest care and ability, the social conditions 
of the European peoples ; and among his conclusions are these : 


‘Even the best of the German governments are constantiy interfering with 
the people ; never leaving them to themselves ; always looking after their in- 
terests, and meddling in the commonest affairs of daily life. . . . . The 
German people are more superstitious, more prejudiced, and notwithstanding 
the care which the government takes in their education, more really igno- 
rant and more unfit to guide themselves, than are the inhabitants either of 
France or of England.” * 


But a voice to us of deeper meaning and greater authority than 
any of these comes down the century from the Father of the 
Country, in his Farewell Address: 

‘‘Let us with caution indulge the supposition that worality can be main- 
tained without religion. Whatever may be conceded to the influence of refin- 
ed education on minds of peculiar structure, reason and experience both for- 
bid us to expect that national morality can prevail in exclusion of religious 
principles.” 

It is, then, a grave question whether compulsory instruction, 
as a preventive of vice, does not necessarily involve the teaching 
of religion, which is impossible in the common schools, as religion 
is now organized. 

Is obligatory schooling necessary to popular intelligence? Cer- 
tainly not in Holland, where, in 1840, if not since, every child of 
ten could read and write; nor in Geneva, where a native of an- 


* Per contra, note the characterization of the United States by De Tocqueville as ‘a 
country where you will find fewer ignorant people and fewer learned people than in any. 
other on the gloke.” 
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-other province had to be sought, when, for purposes of experi- 
ment, an illiterate person was desired; nor in China, where every 
man, at least, can read and write; nor yet in Iceland, which has 
universal education, but not even a primary school. As to seve- 
ral of the Swiss cantons, where attendance is compulsory, Arnold, 
one of the English Assistant Commissioners of Education, ex- 
pressed his doubt whether the law is “ever really executed at all 
in them,” and says in Vaud “the making it [instruction] com- 
pulsory by law has not added one iota to its prosperity.” Indeed, 
it is affirmed that the cantons of Switzerland without compulsion 
secure higher results in education than those which have it. In 
the free city of Frankfort, there is no compulsion; but children 
go as regularly and generally there as in any other part of Ger- 
many. The Rev. Mr. Pattison, another of Her Majesty’s Assis- 
tant Commissioners of Education, after a prolonged and very 
careful examination of the Prussian system, reported: “ The 
schooling is compulsory only in name. The schools have taken 
so deep a root in the habits of the German people that, were the 
laws repealed to-morrow, no one doubts that the schools would 
continue as full as they now are.” State Supt. Weaver, of New 
York, recorded his conviction, in one of his annual reports, that 


the well-nigh universal education which prevails in’ Prussia is not 
primarily due to the law requiring attendance. The high intel- 
lectual development of many parts of our own country owes noth- 
ing whatever to compulsory statutes. Mr. White, editor of Zhe 
National Teacher, and others, have clearly shown that in certain 
of the United States the uncompelled attendance has been quite 
as great as the school attendance in Prussia.* ‘The voluntary 





*“ The figures already given shew that about eighty per cent of the children in Prussia be- 
tween siz and fourteen years of age are enrelled each year, while in Ohio the school atten- 
dance is ebout seventy-five per cent of the number of youth between jive and twenty one years 
of age. We are not able to state what per cent of our youth between six and fcurteen (the 
school period of Prussia) attended school last yeer, but that it was not much less than eighty 
per cent — the standard reached in Prussia in 1849. It was probably full eighty per cent. 
Recent statistics which I have seen,show that eighteen per cent of the entire populetion of 
Prussia are in school in a given year. Our statistics for last year show that about twenty two 
per cent of our population were enrolled ia the schools, and, making a liberal reduction for 
errors, our statistics will still show, I think, that the school attendance is as large a per cent 
of the population in Ohio as in Prassia""—Hon. EB. E. White, in Transactions of the Ohio State 
Teachers’ Association, 1871. 

Hon. C. C. Kuntz, a native German, reporting on Compulsory Education to the Wisconsin 
Legislature, said that, while in Switzerland and Germany but 18 per cent of the inbabitants 
are in the schools. in Wisconsin there are 29 percent! Supt. Weaver, of New York. arguing 
against compulsion in his Annual Report for 1870, said: “I believe it is a fair conclusion 
that the school attendance in our State is at least ninety per cent, upon a basis like that of 
Prassia.” — Prof. S. H. White, of Illinois. in a discussion before the State Society of School 
. Principals, July, }¢7!, made an equal exhibit for bis State. 
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system,” he says, “ when supplemented by appropriate agencies, 
is as effective as compulsion.” 

Does it seem probable that legislation of this kind will be en- 
forced among our people? Not at all. The very genius of their 
political life, as before shown, is against the invasion of the fami- 
ly, the oldest and most sacred of human organizations, for the 
purpose contemplated; against arbitrary interference with the 
authority of the parent, the natural, heaven-appointed guardian 
of the child; against the multitude of officers and the consequent 
multiplying of taxation, the frequent inquisitions, the vexing 
tests, which the efficient execution of such law implies. The av- 
erage public officer will not enforce it — certainly not if he is 
elective. His business in that case is not to execute unpopular 
or doubtful law, but to count noses for the next caucus and elec- 
tion day! It is another grave question, too, in the light of a re- 
cent decision of the Supreme Court of Iilinois,* whether the tru- 
ant acts at least —if any statutes compelling school attendance 
-— will be upheld by the courts. 

Does history confirm theory in re? It does, emphatically and 
fully. The present writer, seven years ago, was a pronounced 
advocate of compulsion. No educational belief seemed to him 
more solidly fixed than its right and expediency. In public and 
in private, he lost no opportunity to plead in its behalf. Time 
has changed all that. He has been converted mainly by the inex- 
orable logic of facts. Ina neighboring State he has been enabled 
to follow the “new departure,” in agitation, legislation, and re- 
sults, to this day. The conditions of success in Michigan seemed 
peculiarly favorable. With a superior people from the beginning 
of her separate life-—a people hospitable to new ideas and new 
methods, and accustomed to the efficient execution of educational 
law; proud of their school system, school-houses, and teachers ; 
anxious that the benefits of education should reach every child in- 
the commonwealth ; — one would think that there the crucial ex- 
periment of compulsion in America might be tried. Four years 
ago, the numerous resolutions of the teachers and other expres- 
sions of popular approval were crystallized into law. The State 
Superintendent wrote, in the fullness of his joy and hope : “I do 
not remember that any law bearing upon the school interests of 





"Reported in thé American Law Register for June, 1871. 
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the State was ever received with such universal favor as this one. 


The press, without distinction of party, very generally commend 
it, and very few of the people were heard to speak against it.” 
The notices required by the law were duly posted ; a few school 
boards announced their intention to secure obedience to it 3 the 
time arrived for its enforcement ; and then — vox, et praeterca nihil. 
The law fell flat. At the end of its first year, by the report of the 
State Superintendent, the increase of enrollment in the public 
schools was but one and a half per cent, against four per cent of 
increase the year before, under the voluntary system ; and he de- 
clared his belief, moreover, that “from a survey of the whole 
field, the County Superintendency has had as much to do with 
this increase as any other agency.” All the county superintend- 
ents reported the law ineffective, or were significantly silent. 
Another year passed, and the returns exhibited an actual decrease, 
in the Superintendent’s words, “in the number attending schools 
of not less, proportionally, than 4,000”! His subordinates over 
the State, in answer to direct inquiry, were nearly unanimous in 
their “dead-letter” reports. So far as I have seen their returns 
for the present year, they have similar purport. My own obser- 
vations and inquiries in many parts of the State correspond. En- 
forced school attendance in Michigan does not exist. The exper- 
iment is a hopeless failure, except for its lessons: I am not sure 
that it is not worse than a failure. 

Even in Massachusetts, under indirect compulsory laws for 
nearly a quarter of a century, there has been no general, and com- 
paratively little local, enforcement. I am gratified to learn from 
headquarters at the Hub, that the laws are becoming more useful; 
and from Secretary Northrop, of Connecticut, that he thinks some 
results already apparent in his State, and is hopeful of the future. 
But upon the heels of his letter comes the sad statement that in 
Hartford, of 9,138 children of school age, but 3,845 are in the 
schools. We still wait for the star in the East. The story of 
the old truant act of New York was thus told by the late Supt. 
Rice : “ The law is practically a dead letter.” The present Su- 
perintendent evidently has little faith in the new law. In his cir- 
cular of instructions he treats it coldly, and contributes little to 
its enforcement. The School Bulletin, published in Albany, and 
doubtless informed, says: “ As for the teachers of the State, we 
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are not aware that they had given the subject any attention. 
Most of them believe the law will be a dead letter, like its prede- 
cessor of 1853. The few who think the State ready for such a 


measure consider this bill unfortunate both in origin and charac- 
” 


ter. 
July last. But the San Francisco Bulletin of late date says that 


The California law was to go into operation on the first of 
f =] 


it is “dormant,” and the remark is copied without objection into 
the California Teacher for December, edited by the State Super- 
intendent, himself a German and an ardent advocate of compul- 
sion. From most of the other States no results are yet reported. 
No, this is not the American policy. The force-principle in 
government must not here lay constraining hands upon the hu- 
man soul. In this free life of ours, the state must draw, and not 
drive; allure, rather than compel. The grand eulogy of Guizot, 
written a generation ago, should be forever true in our land: 


“The system [of popular instruction] prospers in the United States of Amer- 
ica, where local governments and private societies make great sacrifices to in- 
crease and improve the schools, but no efforts are made to intrude into the 
bosoms of families to recruit the scholar by compulsion. It forms a charac- 
teristic, and redounds to the honor of a free people, that they are at the same 
time confiding and patient; that they rely on the empire of enlightened reason 
and well-understood interests, and know how to wait their results.” 


Let us enlarge and beautify and make thoroughly healthful and 
attractive our school homes; equip them to the ful! with appara- 
tus and reference-books, maps, mottoes, pictures— all things 
needed there; send to them only professionally educated teach- 
ers; pay adequately and clothe with eompetent powers them and 
all our officers of education; improve and practicalize methods; 
establish the blessed institution of the kindergarten as a half-way 
house from the home to the school; supplement free tuition logic- 
ally with free text-books for all (as in Maine) and free clothing 
for the indigent; create a prevailing and powerful public opinion 
in behalf of universal education; do personal mission-work among 
the indifferent and neglectful; in brief, advance educational reform 
all along the line ;—and the seeming need for compulsory measures 
will vanish like morning mists before the sun. Not by the thun- 
ders and lightnings of the stern old dispensation is humanity to be 
frightened or forced to enlightenment and morality; but invited 
and won toit in the beautiful, tender spirit of the later covenant. 


“The Spirit and the bride say, Come. And let him that heareth say, Come, 
And let him that is atbirst come. And whosoever will, let him take the water 
of life freely.” ‘ 
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Education in Politics. 
GEORGE RUSSELL. 


OLITICS, in the true sense, should be introduced into the 
PR school-room. Those who are brought to us for instruction will 
soon be men and women; and not only this, but they will be those 
to whom the affairs of the country will be intrusted. We must so 
educate them that, when they shall be called upon to make de- 
cisions relative to public affairs, they will: make them wisely and 
independently. True, a vast number of boys and girls are thus 
educated at home; but as vast a number are growing up in houses 
of vice and ignorance, who are taught by both precept and ex- 
ample to barter honor and happiness and souls for a few paltry 
dollars, and who, if other influences are not brought to bear upon 
them, will become members of that class of men, already much 
too numerous, whose votes can be bought at any election for al- 
most nothing. We talk of intelligent voters; but intelligent vo- 
ters are not born, but made, and if parents will not make them, 
teachers in the school-room must. We must teach them that 
honor is of most worth in the world, and also to despise those 
who will sell that honor. 

One of the worst evils with which we have to contend, is the 
manner in which men are elected to offices of trust. The means 
which were used in the recent elections to secure votes, by the 
several parties, were, to say the least, degrading and demoraliz- 
ing. We must teach our boys and girls that any candidate who 
obtains votes by bribery or whisky or political strategy of any 
kind, is a dishonest man and not deserving of office. It has been 
remarked that it is astonishing how many men there are in the 
State who will sell their votes for money or whisky; but this 
would not have been so, had parents and teachers been faithful 
in the performance of their duties. A great majority of these 
men scarcely comprehend the worth of moral integrity, and hence 
the ease with which they can be bribed. If the teachers of 
America are energetic in implanting principles of right conduct. 
in the minds of their pupils, so many such men will not be found 


in a few years. 
The principles which underlie the structure of republican gov- 
ernments, and the responsibilities which rest upon citizens of 
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such governments, should also be taught. The meaning of tariff, 
taxation, value, labor, and capital; the relation of supply and de- 
mand; the investments of income; the history of currency and 
the result of its inflation;—all these and much more should be 
taught in our common schools. It is not wise to object to this on 
the plea that such matters form a part of the instruction in high- 
er schools; for a great majority of our boys and girls never come 
under the instruction of these schools. This need not be taught 
with the aid of text-books and in regular classes, although that 
perhaps would be the best method. But occasional familiar talks 
upon these subjects will accomplish much more than is at first 
apparent. 

We need men of thorough education in our high offices, and 
the American people seem to realize this more and more. The 
election to Congress of Prof. Seelye, of Amherst College, a man 
who did not seek the office, who did not want it, and who was 
nominated by neither party, demonstrates this fact. We should 
implant in the minds of our pupils a desire for large culture, so 
that when they themselves are called upon to fill offices of trust, 
they can fill them wisely and honorably. 

The duty of teachers and school officers to the educational in- 
terests of the country, the duty of instructors to the rising gene- 
ration, and the importance of securing men of thorough education 
and high culture, as well as men of extensive experience, to fill 
our public offices;—these things should occupy the candid and 
thoughtful attention of every man and woman in the United 
States; but especially should the people of the West “think on 
these things.” While we boast of our universities, our agricultu- 
ral and other colleges, our excellent common-school systems, and 
all the educational advantages which we enjoy, let us also strive 
to boast of our intelligent voters, voters who are cognizant of 
their responsibilities, and who hold honor and integrity in high 
estimation. 


-—--—— > = = 


— A newsboy in a Detroit street-car the other day asked a pas- 
senger if he wanted a paper. “ No, git out!” exclaimed he. 
the boy neared the door, he turned and asked, “Say, mister, did 
they have this compulsory-education law when you were a boy ?” 
The man grabbed for his cane, and the boy stepped down and out. 
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A Radical Change in an Important Study. 


/ ALFRED HENNEQUIN, M. A. 
HERE is no doubt whatever, of all the studies that are pursued 
J in this country, either at home, in the public schools, the col- 
leges,or the universities, that the study of the French language 
needs the most to undergo a radical change. Toolong has the teach- 
er been willing to follow the one and generally recognized method 
of teaching French, whatever may be the text-book used. Though 
many, if not all the French courses or grammars published in the 
United States are called practical, what can be less practical than 
the teaching of abstract rules? Now, what is grammar, as it is 
understood and professed by those who write or use such works? 
It is a mere collection of facts, generalizing upon the unknown, 
which are more or less fully comprehensive, skillfully and care- 
fully illustrated. 

It is a great error to imagine that the elements of any knowl- 
edge should be presented to the mind of the student in a restrict- 
ed and concise view. On the contrary, they ought to-be elucida- 
ted and disseminated over a very wide surface, so that no confu- 
sion should ensue. Students would not be discouraged at the 
idea of having to submit to the ordeal of two or three hundred 
lessons, comprising several books of different sizes, were they not 
previously made to believe and expect that a language can be ac- 
quired with little or no exertion, in the short space of five or six 
months. Some methods pretend to teach the whole of the lan- 
guage in that lapse of time. If the study of French is begun 
when the student possesses a sound and thorough knowledge of 
his mother tongue, five or six months may be sufficient to gather 
a general idea of the elementary mechanism of the tongue; and, 
owing to considerable guess-work, enable him to translate easy 
French into English. 

It has been argued, and is now generally admitted, I believe, 
that the study of the mother-tongue should be thoroughly pro- 
gressive. The first point is to present to the mind of the child 
what he can understand without any mental work or effort; then 
only, passing to something more elaborate, but still very simple in 
the way it is presented, to endeavor to enable the youngest schol- 
ar to see the connection existing between the new subjects or 
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ideas, and those previously placed before him. Rules, in short, 
should be totally avoided, until they are practically known. 
Much later, should abstract facts be impressed upon the mind of 
the scholar, in order to undertake more advanced studies. 


To him who studies any other tongue than his own, are the 
same difficulties presented as to the child who begins the study 
of his mother-language. The same methods, therefore, should*be 
pursued. If, from the very beginning he has to commit to mem- 
ory a number of rules and exceptions, his mind becomes confus- 
ed, and the knowledge thus obtained can but be very superficial. 
Now, if there were a process through which the acquisition of a 
foreign language can be rendered easy, safe, and certain, it must 
undoubtedly be the process which nature follows in teaching us 
our mother-tongue. Nature is slow, but sure; her method is at the 
same time analytical and synthetical. How have all the authors 
of Freneh grammars, written in English, understood this truth, 
which, I apprehend, will be contested by few? Is it in any way 
rational, for instance, to ask the scholars, at an early period of the 
study of any language, to render into another such a sentence as 
this: “ Has the good shoemaker’s brother’s friend the old cabinet- 


maker’s handsome sister’s leather shoe?” Such a sentence may 
be found in the fourth or fifth lesson, not including the lessons on 
pronunciation, of any of the numerous French courses in gen- 


eral use throughout the country. Let us see how many rules 
this barbarous sentence involves: 

1. The gender of French nouns. 2. The use of the different 
definite articles. 3. The agreement of adjectives. 4. Excep- 
tions to the agreement of adjectives. 5. The place of adjectives. 
6. The contraction of the articles with a preposition. 7%. The 
place of the nominative ina French interrogative sentence. 8. 
The agreement of a pronoun with the noun understood. 9%. The 
place of the material of which an object is composed. 10. The 
use of the preposition de to connect certain portions of asentence. 
11. The place of the object possessed in reference to the posses- 
sor. In short, the general mechanisin of the language. 


With hard mental work, a truly intelligent scholar may 
be able to translate such a sentence; but of what practical use 
can it ever be to him? When will the child or the youth, who 
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has been taught French on such a plan, be able to say: “Good 
morning, papa; good morning, sir”? I do not hesitate to say 
that the learner of French, in most cases, can seldom use such 
commonplace sentences before he has studied the language five 
or six months. 

Man’s wants are the spring which produces, modifies, and 
d’rects the current of his intellectual existence; insomuch that 
the expression of our wants is the first, the most constant, and 
the last task to which all his faculties are bent. Is grammar the 
expression of our wants? Grammarians have continually con- 
founded grammar with language. Language is undoubtedly the 
expression of one of our earliest wants. When you study a lan- 
guage, it is the language itself that you wish to acquire; the the- 
ory, that is to say, the grammar should follow, whatever may be 
the age of the scholar. Teaching language by grammar is, in 
fact, placing the cart before the horse. 

It may be asked: “ Do you then propose to suppress the study 
of the French grammar, unless the student aims at understanding 
the formation and the genius of the language?” No, of course 
not, the grammar of the language should be studied in all cases; 
but in due time —that is to say, when the scholar has obtained 
some readiness in understanding the language itself. In one case 
only should as thorough knowledge of the grammar as possible be 
obtained, independently of the language; that is when the stu- 
dent is expected to accomplish much in a short time. As stated 
before, in such cases the knowledge of the language can but be 
very superficial; but this is sometimes urged upon the student. 
My recommendation of the study of grammar as useful, when 
the scholar has made sufficient progress in the language, by no 
means applies to children. 

I do not hesitate to say that a complete and radical reform is 
much needed in the study and the teaching of French. What I 
would propose is that a new series of text-books, on a totally new 
plan, embracing all the possible features and phases of the lan- 
guage, should be written. The series should be composed of ten 
volumes of different sizes and aims: 

1. The French language, orally and practically taught to the 
youngest children. 2. Elementary study of the French language. 
3. An introductory French grammar. 4. An intermediate French 
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Course. 5. A treatise on the French Verbs, to be used in con- 
nection with the intermediate French Course, and continued until 
the student begins the study of the philology of the language. 6. 
A practieal French grammar. 7. A manual of French composi- 
tion, to be used in connection with the practical French gram- 
mar. 8. French literature, and history of the language. 9. An 
elementary philological French grammar, deriving the language 
from the Gallic only. 10. A progressive French reading-book, 
to be used with the intermediate French Course, and continued 
with the works that follow. 

Such a series, disregarding what others have said, that is to say 
the old method, would, if properly understood and written, sweep 
out of the book-trade, in two or three years, over one hundred 
useless text-books written for children, for adults, for public 
schools, for colleges, for universities, for the home; and would 
render a true service to both the teacher and the student of the 
French language. 

In the next number of the TeacuEr, I will endeavor to indi- 
vate the best plan to pursue when much has to be accomplished 
ina very limited time. 

University of Michigan, January, 1875. 

— Bene orasse est bene studuisse (to have prayed well is to have 
studied well). . Luther’s motte. 

— A down-east advertisement : “ Wanted — one hundred sec- 
ond-hand school benches, suitable for small boys without backs. 

— Until a child is taught deference, it need not know Latin : 
until it sees the necessity of self-control and the beauty of self- 
denial, grammar and mathematics may be dispensed with. 

— The half-penny and farthing were first issued in the time 
of William the Conqueror. At that period the penny was cast 
with a deep cross, so that it could be broken in half, as a half- 
penny, or in quarters, for four-things, or farthings. 

— I well remember what a marked difference there was between’ 
those of my schoolmates who had and those who had not access 
to newspapers. Other things being equal, the first were always 
decidedly superior to the last in debate, composition, and general 
intelligence. | Daniel Webster. 
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— Our readers of the country schools will bear us witness that 
nearly every number of the TeacueEr has been adapted largely to 
their special needs. It is at them we mainly aim in all branches 
of our editorial work. But in this issue we have felt compelled 
to depart from this practice, and give its pages almost wholly to 
matters of the higher education and of school legislation. In 
these discussions, however, we trust all readers in the profession 
will find some interest and profit. From the longest article — on 
Compulsory School Attendance — they may derive the invaluable 
hint to make their school-rooms, their programmes and methods 
of instruction and government, so attractive as to prompt all the 
children of their several districts to attendance, and thus obviate 
at least any local demand for compulsion. The other articles, if 
carefully read, will not be found devoid of utility, even to the ob- 

‘scurest teacher. The next number we shall devote exclusively 
to the interests of the country and primary schools. 


COMPOSITION. 

1. In writing compositions, make no great effort at originali- 
ty. Only the most mature minds can hope to present truths ab- 
solutely new. Do not expect it in youth. . Be content to express 
old thoughts in your own words. 

2. At first, do not go outside of your own mind. Turn the 
subject over and over in your head. Cudgel your brains, ransack 
your memory. Jot down roughly, withno attempt at order or 
completeness, any fact, principle, or illustration that may occur 
to you. Mere catch-words will be sufficient. You have now a 
few materials: how shall you get more? 

3. Consult books, magazines, the world of matter. Note has- 
tily, indiscriminately, anything bearing on the subject. Do you 
wish for more material? Then 

4. Converse with intelligent persons on the subject. Draw 
out their opinions, and write them down, if they are good. By 
this time you will feel interested in your theme, and it is a great 
thing for a writer to be in earnest. 

5. You have now a quantity of materials, but they are mixed. 
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You see at a glance that some of them should be placed first, 
some a little further along, some near the end. Sort them ac- 
cordingly. Often a good arrangement is to state, first, facts; 
secondly, arguments; thirdly, conclusions; or, in other words, to 
answer these three questions: What are the facts? Why are 
they so? What results follow? 

6. At this stage, in a majority of cases, you will be delighted 
to find that so far from having nothing to say, you have more 
matter than you want. Strike out the least important. Keep 
the choice bits, the cream of the subject. 

7. Your work is two-thirds done. You have got your mate- 
rials: you have classified them. Now write out each thought in 
the quickest manner. Don’t at this stage try to be witty, beauti- 
ful, or sublime. Express every thought in the briefest language, 
just as it occurs to you at the instant. 

8. You have written through your subject. Now condense 
and adorn. Use ornament sparingly. Rewrite the whole and 
you will have a good composition. American Educational Monthly. 


DRILL-EXERCISES. 
In False Syntax (especially on lie, lay, and who).— You had 


better lie down here,” said she, “and rest awhile.” So I laid 
down, and soon fell asleep. An old tree lay right across the road, 
but it didn’t lay there Jong. It would have laid there a week, if 
John hadn’t taken care of it. I had lain the papers on the top 
shelf, and I meant to let them lie there until he called for them. 
I lay awake three hours last night. Do you ever lay awake long 
in the night ? I have sometimes laid awake an hour, but seldom. 
Can this bundle lay here till I return ? I don’t object to its lay- 
ing there. We were too late for the train, so had to lay over till 
the next day. The old road laid in that direction, but the new 
one lays two miles nearer the village. Do not let your books lie 
around in disorder. I knew who he had seen and told him that 
I knew who it was; but, tell me, who did you see! Who are 
you laughing at now? Who isit? Whom seek you? Who 
did you invite ? I don’t know who I shall go with. Who did 
you think I was? I asked whom she was. Who do you suppose 
would want it ? Who shall you call for? Whom are you wri- 
ting to? Who shall I call you ? 
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In Pronunciation (primarily for teachers).— Read aloud care- 
fully, revise with dictionary, then use with classes: Madame Pes- 
talozzi, having attended an institute and learned something of ped- 
agogy, bought a tellurian as apparatus to illustrate her lessons in 
Geography. She had an algebra, and studied it through equations 
of the second degree; a Davies’ Legendre, full of truths; a prettily 
illustrated copy of the Eneid, with a frontispiece, which she read 
from preface to finis; and a book on orthoepy, which gave special 
attention to antepenuits. A hundred children were in her charge 
—some mischievous, who were kept in at recess; others docile or 
precocious, who delighted their parents and the patrons of the school, 
and made rapid progress. They sometimes brought her bouquets. 
She organized a lyceum, and planned a museum, which should 
comprise roots and herbs. 


THE TEACHERS’ VOICE. 

Teachers, did you ever reflect on the kind and amount of in- 
fluence lying in the compass of your .voices? If not, stop and 
consider. The average pupil spends, say seven years of two 
hundred days each, five hours per day, or a total of seven thou- 


sand hours, under the constant sound of a teacher’s voice. What 
effect must the character of your tones have upon him, estimated 
in the light of this long period? Does this character demand en- 
durance, or give enjoyment? 

There are teachers who make every utterance redound to the 
well-being of the pupil; directing with quiet self-possession, in- 
structing with cheerful zeal, commending wisely feeble but well- 
intended effort, inspiring the laggard and hesitating with enthu- 
siasm, checking and rebuking whatever is mean and selfish with 
a protest that finds its power, not so much in what is said, as in 
how it is said. 

There are teachers, too, who from morning till night fret, 
snarl, yeow, irritate, and persecute. In every tone there is lurk- 
ing a demon that arouses all the antagonism of the pupils, who 
send forth each his little imp to devise some fit retaliation for 
such torture. Like the sword of Damocles, threats seem poised 
in the air of the school-room, ready to be precipitated on each 
devoted head. 

Imagine a child sitting, or wriggling, under a galling fire of 
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such frets and threats, trying to forget ball and top, and to stub 
his weary way through ab, eb; then imagine a child gladly laying 
aside the fun and frolic of plays, to give himself up to the lead of 
a soul glowing with love, sympathy, and enthusiasm, which, with 
words fitly spoken, teaches the hideousness of wrong, the beauty 
of goodness, and from this vantage-ground imparts knowledge 
and educes wisdom. “Look on this picture, and then on that,” 
to see the two extremes. Between these extremes are all shades 
of coloring. 

Recalling the number of hours of school life, is it not obvious 
that a prodigious amount of pleasure and profit, or of misery 
and wrong, may result from the kind of voice habitual with the 
teacher? z 

Chicago Teacher. 
THOUGHTS FOR TEACHERS. 

1. Map in your thought a thorough plan for each day’s work. 

A well-digested programme of exercises will be invaluable in 


this respect. 
2. Make yourselves thoroughly familiar with the topics to be 
presented and studied each day, and their order, so that the mind 


may accommodate itself to the change of exercises. 

3. Exemplify each day in your work the great value of the 
motto, “A time for everything and everything in its time,” never 
permitting one recitation or exercise to trespass upon the time 
of another. 

4. Remember there are five days in a week and four weeks 
in a month, and that it is impossible to do in one month what in 
the nature of things will require three. 

5. Cultivate the habit of finishing a task within a prescribed 
time, and require the same of your pupils. 

6. Never attempt to supplement or patch a recitation. 


— How to settle a difficulty with an offended parent: First, 
resolve to keep cool in temper, and do so ; second, state the case 
to yourself from the parent’s stand-point, remembering his in- 
stinctive feelings, not always guided by good judgment, for the 
protection of the child ; then hear with patience, state your own 


side fairly, and finally, deal justly. 
- New England Journal of Education. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


— Compulsory Education, so called, is undergoing the annual discussion 
customary of late years, in the State legislatures and the teachers’ meetings. 
The importance of the topic, and the dangers of the hasty and ill-considered 
legislation placed upon the statute-books of State after State in rapid succes- 
sion during the last four years, and now threatened in several States, have led 
us to devote unusual space to the subject in this number. The author of the 
paper on Compulsory School Attendance presents his views now, as before the 
distinguished body to whom they were originally addressed, with peculiar em- 
barrassment, since they contradict the previous convictions of years, some of 
them expressed in these pages within a few mcnths. But it is better to make 
a frank confession of error, when error is clearly seen, and thenceforth strug- 
gle manfully to promote the right and redeem wrong done, than to persist in 
error, from pride of opinion or chronicskepticism. The essay was very kindly 
treated by the great audience which heard it, and by the press, so far as it was 
noticed; and some of the ablest men in the Association were called to the front 
‘to combat its positions. Yet others, among the strongest and most scholarly 
thinkers in the Central States, are known to be in general sympathy with the 
paper; and they stand, in the ranks of anti-compulsion, in alignment with 
Supts. Wickersham of Pennsylvania and Searing of Wisconsin, the Whites of 
Ohio and Illinois — both ex-Presidents of the National Educational Association 
— Hon. David N. Camp, of Connecticut, ex-Supts. Rice and Weaver, of New 
York, and many other advanced edueators. We trust that all to whose atten- 
tion the subject may be freshly brought, especially those who legislate or may 
influence legislation, will thoughtfully revise their opinions, in the light of 
such new facts and views as may be presented, and endeavor to reach stable, 
confident, and truly republican conclusions. 

Since the preceding pages went to press, we have received the strongest pos- 
sible confirmation of some of the facts cited therein, in a letter from the State 
Superintendent of Michigan to his fellow-officer in Wisconsin, published in 
the Wisconsin Journal of Education for January. We extract the essential port: 

Lanstnc, Dec. 19, 1874. 
Hon, Edward Searing, Madison, Wis. 

Dear S1z:— Your favor of the 11th inst. (calling for my impressions res- 
pecting the general working of the ‘‘ Compulsory School Law” in Michigan) 
is before me, and in response I will say briefly that the ‘‘ Act to Compel Chil- 
dren to Attend School ” was approved by our Legislature April 15th, 1871, and 
became operative on the first Monday of September following. I have yet to 
learn of a single instance of its enforcement in any locality. Hence the ready 
inference is that the people are not ready for it, and it stands ‘‘a dead letter” 
on the statute-books, to be vitalized or its spirit materialized, like Katie King’s, 
in the ‘good time coming.” 

A disposition on the part of school officers to ignore the law everywhere pre- 
vails, and this statement. is most fully confirmed by the testimony of County 
Superintendents of Schools throughout the State. . . . . 

Very respectfully yours, DANIEL B. BRIGGS, Supt. 
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— The new editor of The Chicago Teacher, Prof. John W. Brown, strikes 
vigorously out for anti-compulsion in one of the first articles of his first issue : 

‘** Compulsory Education’ is, in our opinion, a direct blow at one of the 
fundamental principles of our government —toleration. It is not in accord 
with, and therefore endangers civil liberty. It abridges freedom and promotes 
despotism. There is no more reason or propriety in compelling people to be 
or not to be educated, than there is in forcing them to be or not to be reli- 
gious or philanthropic. To deprive them of the privilege of choosing what 
they will do and be, as to any of these, is to divest them of an ‘inalienable 
right.” We should remember where and what we are, and not allow ourselves 
upon any plea whatever to be induced to adopt any of the various forms of tyr- 
anny. Nothing can or will afford the enemies of popular education and free 
government greater delight than the general adoption of ‘compulsory educa- 
tion,’ for nothing can or will more certainly and surely lead to the downfall 
and destruction of both. If people may be compelled to send their children 
to public school, they may also be forced to send them to Snnday-school, to 
church, to the circus, to the theatre, or any other place the ruling power may 
select. ‘To enact and enforce such a law is to make man the arbiter of con- 
science, and to open the door to all kinds of intolerance and oppression. The 
good old way is safest and best. Under its benign influences the people, of 
their own free will and accord, have established and sustained free schools 
almost everywhere in this land, and so dearly do they love them that they 
would not hesitate to die in their defense. What, then, can be gained by com- 
pulsion? Absolutely nothing. But by it much may and will be lost. By it 
love for popular education will be greatly diminished, if not destroyed. Then 
let educators and legislators everywhere spurn all ideas of it, and adhere to the 
old and true policy of encouraging the people to educate themselves.” 


—- In the foot-note on page 48, for ‘* total,” read ‘* percentage of annual in- 
crease in”; and add ‘* the province of Ontario,” to the enumeration of Amer- 
ican States near the head of page 44. 


— The raid upon the County Superintendency has begun in the State Leg- 
islature. Some member, who really seems to think the anti-Superintendency 
plank in the Democratic platform of last fall meant business, has introduced 
a bill to abolish the system ; and if there should be a prospect of failure in 
this unhallowed scheme, it may be expected that efforts will be made in some 
indirect way to weaken or destroy its efficiency. It is a public shame and 
disgrace that the friends of popular education should thus be compelled bien- 
nially, in the midst of their tasking employments, to expend the time and en- 
ergy necessary to save to the State this, one of the most approved institutions 
of modern school organization. But so it is; and we have faith that every 
friend of an efficient system of public instruction will, for his locality at least, 
promptly accept the gauntlet thrown. By brief, pointed communications to 
the newspapers; by his ‘‘best licks” in private and in public talks at lyceums 
and teachers’ institutes and association meetings ; by the circulation of counter 
petitions ; and by judicious letters to the legislators from his county, let him 
bear his part as a faithful and fearless knight in the contest. If possible, let 
the penny-wise-and-pound-foolish opposition, once for all, be buried so deep that 
it shall never know a resurrection. General effort, the whole State over, will 
do it. As our own present contribution to the armory of weapons, we give a 
synopsis of what we understand to be the argument for the system : 
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1. Many great interests of the state (religion excepted, in a land where there 
is no union of church and state) need supervising bureaus. Hence Superin- 
tendents, Commissioners, or Boards of Agriculture, Insurance, Railroads. 
Fish, and the like, and also of Public Health and of Education. 

2. The school interest in a county corresponds in relative importance to the 
others in the State, and so needs its own officer. 
public from ignorant and incompetent teachers. County Examiners, often full 
of other business, will very rarely do the work of examination so well as he. 

3. The State bureau, in the collection of reports and the distribution of 
blanks and other publications, needs some officer near the people in the seve- 
ral counties to ensure promptness and accuracy; and no other is found so well 
adapted to this as a County School Superintendent. 

4. An examining officer is needed in each county —an educated, experienced 
and responsible person, whose main business is in education — to protect the 

5. The work of school visitation, inspection, and report needs a special and 
trained officer. It can not be done haphazard and indifferently with any value. 

6. Institutes and other local means of professional culture need an organi- 
zing and presiding or supervising officer, directly responsible to the public. 

7. The additional expense of Superintendency is usually balanced, often 
with a handsome surplus, by his securing tuition or other funds that would 
otherwise be lost. The improvement of a school system, as as well material 
progress, necessarily involves some increased cost. 

8. The best educational thinkers, writers, and workers have heaped up unan- 
imous and strong testimonials for it. The National Educational Association 
has resolved in favor of it; and so down. 

9. Results amply justify all commendation and cost. The high standard of 
public education in Holland is due chiefly to thorough supervision. It is im- 
possible to read the school reports of any State, before and after the introduc- 
tion of County Superintendency, and not see that there has been an advance 
in education at all points. 

10. States which have abandoned it (as New York) have returned to it, afte: 
further experience of the old system. 

11. It is unfair to condemn the system because inefficiently or unpopularly 
executed in a given county. The law may be good, but the officer deficient. 

If this does not ‘‘ make a case,” as the lawyers say, the act ought to be re- 
pealed. But we think that these, and other related considerations, can be ex- 
panded and used effectively in support of it. 


— Every Superintendent or teacher who is conscious of any influence with 
his Representative in Congress should write him an early and earnest letter in 
favor of maintaining the National Bureau of Education. The annual difficulty 
of getting even the petty appropriations necessary for it is being experienced : 
and leading Congressmen, of the party to be dominant in the lower house at 
the next session, say plainly that they will compass its destruction. We need 
not say that this would be a great public calamity. The stimulating informa- 
tion collected by the Bureau, and disseminated through its annual reports and 
frequent circulars, would alone warrant ten times its cost. 
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LITERARY MATTERS. 


(We shall take pleasure in procuring promptly, and at the lowest rates, any of the books 
or other publications mentioned in this Department. Most of them do not get into the 
country bookstores for many months after publication, and some not at all.] 


Teachers, rather more than members of any other profession, need to know 
where means of culture can be found cheap, as well as good. The ordinary 
professional treatises are not usually sold for less then $1.50; yet an excellent 
selection from them can be had from A. S. Barnes & Co., 133 State street, 
Chicago, in connection with the new National Teachers’ Monthly, the maga- 
zine (itself $1) and a book for $2. Several excellent treatises, as Locke’s 
Thoughts on Education, the University Addresses of Mill, Froude, and Carlyle, 
and others, were published in 25-cent editions some years ago by J. W. 
Schermerhorn & Co., 14 Bond street, New York, and we presume are not yet 
out of print. $1.50 to J. B. Merwin, 917 N. Sixth st., St. Louis, will secure 
fourteen valuable pamphlets on various topics of education, by some of the 
best writers ; and almost any small remittance for “‘ teachers’ books” to Dr. 
C. R. Blackall, 61 Washington st., Chicago, will bring back What is a child ? 
— the best treatise on the philosophy of childhood in print — The Art of Ques- 
tioning, The Art of Securing Attention, and other useful tracts. Seventy-five 
cents to the College Courant, New Haven, Conn., will procure twenty-four ar- 
ticles on scientific and educational topics, by very eminent writers ; and fifty 
cents or a dollar to The Tribune, New York, will bring a package of the famous 
Extras, containing enough literary, scientific, and other reading to fill the even- 
ings of several weeks. In general literature, the entire Essays of Macaulay may 
now be had in a neat edition, paper covers, for $1.50 (Albert Mason, 13 As- 
tor Place, N. Y.); ten-cent editions of leading works in prose and poetry are 
being published by Mr. K. Tompkins, of New York; Howard Challen, of 
Philadelphia, is about to ppblish The Pilgrim's Progress in two volumes, at ten 
cents each ; and a little further inquiry will easily discover other cheap edi- 
tions of standard books. Some of the school-book publishing houses still 
issue useful periodicals — as The Educational Bulletin, by the Ivison firm, 133 
State st., Chicago, and The Teacher's Record, by Lippincott & Co., 715 Market 
st., Philadelphia — which are generally sent free or for a nominal sum. The 
above, with the text-books given or sent at large discount by the publishers 
or their agents, will furnish the teacher a fair working library at trifling cost. 

The venerable Dr. McCosh, President of the College of New Jersey, has 
crowned his old age with the publication of a noble work on The Scottish Phil- 
osophy, biographical, expository, and critical, from Hutcheson to Hamilton. 
He calls it ‘‘a labor of love,” and every page, in its glow of thought and 
graceful expression, attests it. The volume is an invaluable contribution to 
the history of human thought. The great thinkers of the ‘‘land o’ cakes ” for 
the last two hundred years — Hutcheson, Hume, Adam Smith, Reid, Stewart, 
and the rest;— receive elaborate treatment, while the lesser lights are not neg- 
lected. A chapter on ‘‘the Metaphysics of the Future” grandly closes the 
book. $4.00. Robert Carter & Brothers, New York. 
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The course of lectures on French politics, delivered with much acceptance 
at the University of Michigan two years ago, by Prof. Chas. K. Adams, has 
resulted in a handsome octavo, entitled Democracy and Monarchy in France, just 
published by Henry Holt & Company. In a clear and elegant style Prof. 
Adams has traced the mazy political course of the fickle French people from 
the great Revolution to the fall of the Second Empire. The ten chapters are 
replete with thought and the results of scholarly research ; and we are confi- 
dent the author has given earnest of permanent benefactions to historical stu- 
dy and literature in his initial volume. We are glad to see that it has already 
been adopted as a text-book in Cornell University. 


MINOR NOTICES. 


Michigan University begins to abound in text-book writers. Prof. D’Ooge 
has an edition of Demosthenes in progress, promising, says the Chronicle, ‘‘to 
be a perfect specimen of the printer’s art”; Prof. Olney has an admirable 
little Primary Arithmetic on the stocks; Prof. Ten Brook, the Librarian, has 
in the press of Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, a book on American State Uni- 
versilies : their Origin and Progress; and Prof. Harrington is busily at work 
upon a book of tables for the true analysis of plants and preparations for 
them. It is said there is no similar book in our language The Transaction: 
of the Detroit meeting of the National Educational Association, last August, 
with the papers and debates in full, have just been published in a large volume, 
at $1.75. No one present at the meeting will have any doubt that the book is 
abundantly worth the money. Address A. P. Marble, Worcester, Mass 
Willson’s Writing and Drawing Slate is a beautiful piece of apparatus, folding 
together, and conveniently ruled — one side for writing, the other for drawing 
exercises. It is accompanied by a handsomely-printed set of Drawing ani 
Writing Cards. Harper & Bros......A. S. Barnes & Co. have issued a new edi- 
tion of their One-Term History of the United States, with ‘‘ reading references, 
to guide the pupil to suitable collateral readings....... A History of the United 
States for Intermediate Schools, by Jos. T. Derry, of Augusta, Ga., is announced 
by Lippincott & Co Ivison & Co. have published a second edition of Dana's 
Text-book of Geology ($1.50); also Welcker’s Military Lessons, for military 
schools, colleges, and militia ($1.00); and The Theory of Spencerian Penman- 
ship, for study by pupils in connection with the Spencerian copy-books...... 
Harper & Bros. will reprint Minto’s Manual of Lnglish Prose Literature...... 
Lee & Shepard, we are glad to learn, have in press a Manual of Parliamentary 
Practice, by W. 8. Robinson (Warrington), of the Springfield Republican 
President Cummings, of Wesleyan University, is preparing an edition of Lu’. 
ler’s Analogy for students....../ A superb illustrated volume, by Benson J. Los- 
sing, entitled Vassar College and its Founder, has lately been published at $4.75 
Mr. E. Munson’s new Dictionary of Practical Phonography, gives the phou- 
ographic expressions for 60,000 English words and for 5,000 proper names. It 
is more extensive than any former short-hand dictionary The article on 
‘*The Seven Laws of Teaching,” in our January number, was from the .Vation- 
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al Sunday-School Teacher, of course. Credit was accidentally omitted. The 
readers of these papers will be glad to learn that they are to be collected and 
issued in a volume by the publishers of the Zeacker, the Adams, Blackmer 
& Lyon Publishing Co., Chicago We regret to learn there is danger of the 
suspension of Miss Peabody’s excellent Kindergarten Messenger, which has been 
doing admirable work for two years. Let every primary teacher, at least, 
promptly remit $1 to Miss E. P. Peabody, 19 Follen st., Cambridge, Mass., to 
help save it, and secure a subscription for a year. No. 2 of Miss P.’s lectures 
on the kindergarten has been issued by H. N. McKinney & Co., Philadelphia, 
at 25 cts. It is on The Relations of the Kindergartner’s and Mother's Duties 
The early numbers of The New Eng'and Journal of Education give high prom- 
ise of its future. The Maine Journal of Education, alone of ail the New Eng- 
land school journals, does not go into the new arrangement, and we are glad 
of it. It is too good to spare just now Prof. Kirk has had to give up his 
editorial work upon the Chicago Teacher, and is succeeded by John W. Brown. 
The Kansas School Journal has been merged into that devourer of educa- 
tional magazines, The American Journal of Education, at St. Louis 
great dailies, as well as monthlies, are introducing Education Departments. 
The New York Tribune has one in every Thursday’s issue, and the N. ¥. Times 
in nearly every Saturday's Several ‘new papers have stertel with the new 
year in Detroit — The Voice of Truth, by Mrs. M. J. E. Miller, at $1.10; The 
Capitol, on tinted paper, with the motto, ‘‘ Mundus movet,” issued by the De- 
troit High School ; and The Little People, an illustrated monthly for children, 
by Johnstone &-Gibbons, of The Michigan Farmer. 
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INDIANA. 
QUESTIONS FOR THE EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS — DECEMBER, 1874. 


Geography.—1. In what parts of the world are volcanoes most numerous ? 
2. Name the States of the Union on the Northern Boundary. 
3. Why do the degrees of longitude vary in length ? 
4, Give five of the principal rivers of New England. 
5. Bound the territory of Alaska, and give some of its principal produc- 
tions. 
6. Name the principal places in the United States and territories where 
either gold, silver, iron, copper, or lead, is found. 
7. What Republic on the Western coast of Africa ? 
8. Name five rivers flowing into the Atlantic south of the Hudson. 
9. Describe the coast of the Carolinas. 
10. Describe the river Nile. 


Physiology.— 1. What is the effect on the body of breathing foul air? State 
in full. 

2. What are the evil effects of remaining in over-heated rooms? 

3. How many vertebras in the spinal column, and how many proc2s:es from 


each ? 
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4. Give the peculiar property. uses and structure of muscles. 
6. What different sets of tubes are found in the liver, and what is the office 
of each tube ? 


U.S. History.— 1. What is Mason & Dixon’s line, and why was it so 
named ? 

2. What is meant by the nullification laws of South Carolina ? 

3. What is meant by protective tariff, and why has it always been opposed 
by the South ? 

4. What canses led to the repeal of the ‘* Missouri Compromise ”? 

5. Give an account of the capture of New Orleans, and the civil and milita- 
ry consequences resulting from its capture ? 

6. Name four decisive battles which were effective in closing the great re- 
bellion ? 

7. What is the date of the emancipation proclamation, and what was its im- 
portant effect ? 

8. Name the Presidents in order, from Washington to Grant ? 

9. In what ways can the title to territory be acquired ? 

10. When was Indiana admitted into the Union ? 


Arithmetic.— 1. Explain for what purpose you find the Greatest Common Di- 
visor, and illustrate its use ? 

2. What is the cost of a hat if 17 of its cost is $14? 

3. Find the sum of the decimals: one thousand one, millionths ; seventy 
thousand thirteen, ten millionths ; and four hundred thonsandths ? 

4. Define a line, asquare andacube?-~ - 

5. If 214 yards of cloth cost £10, 8s., 3d., what will 34 yards cost ? 

6. Reduce one pint to the decimal of a bushel ? 

7. What is meant by } percent. of a number? Express it as a decimal. 

8. To my herd of six cows I add one more. What is the per cent of in- 
crease ? 

9. Define the terms, Involution and Evolution, and illustrate the definitions. 

10. Find one of the three equal factors of 10, 218, 313. 


Theory and Practice.— 1. What advantages arise from requiring children to 
occasionally write answers to questions ? 

2. What are the chief characteristics of a good definition ? 

3. In hearing a class in reading, would you spend any time in questioning 
the children in regard to the meaning of the words in the lessons? Give rea- 
sons for your answer. 

4, Is it wise to make any attempt to arrange a course of study for District 
Schools? State the reason for your answer. 

5. How would you induce an unwilling child to learn ?' 


Grammar,—1. Give the definition of Etymology, of Syntax, of Orthogra- 
phy. Also give derivation of these words. 

2. State the resemblances and differences between Personal and Relative 
Pronouns. 

3. Write the plural form of valley, son-in-law, hero, supply, flag. 

4. Write the Indicative mood, present perfect tense, first person singular of 
“sit,” ‘* begin,” “‘ go,” ‘‘lay,” *‘ sing.” 

5. Write the declension of the pronoun ‘‘it,” being careful to punctuate it 
properly. 

6. What distinguishes a Verb from every other part of speech ? 

7. Of what value is parsing as ameans of gaining a knowledge of language ’ 
State in full. 

8. Analyze the following: ‘‘If you would succeed in business, be punctual 
in observing your engagements” ? 

9. Correct the following in respect to capitals and punctuation : ‘‘ cicero im 
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his treatise on morals enumerates Four Cardinal Virtues, to-wit fortitude Tem- 
perance justice and prudence.” 
10. Correct the following, and give reason: 
Trust not him whom you know. 
I wrote to, and cautioned the captain against it. 
He that is diligent you should commend. 
His arguments was exceedingly clear. 


THE RURAL HIGH SCHOOL, 


The school system in Indiana is still in its formative state. Every grade of 
institution, from ‘‘the People’s College” to the University, is but giving 
promise of the best results in the immediate future. The success of our 
common schools is assured, and the same may be said with emphasis of the 
high schools of our cities and larger villages. Our Normal School and Univer- 
sity, and the several denominational colleges of the State, are but just enter- 
ing upon their several missions. They are rapidly taking rank with similar 
educational instrumentalities in the older States. 

One class of institutions is almost entirely wanting. The high school of : 
the city and larger village forms an appropriate connecting link between the 
common school and the University. In the rural sections of the State, em- 
bracing two-thirds of its population, the connecting link is missing; and as 
our colleges depend upon the rural districts for their best patronage, failing to 
obiain a supply of students for their college classes, we find that the enroll- 
ment in their several catalogues embraces large numbers of names which 
should still be found registered in the high school. In order to remit our 
college faculties to their appropriate vocation, we must restore the missing 
link. Institutions of appropriate rank must be established in the different 
sections of the State, adapted to the wants of the graduates of the district 
school. With this link supplied, the chain of our educational instrumentali- 
ties will approach completeness. 

Our school law contemplates the township graded school. We have nearly 
a thousand townships in the State. A thousand dollars will be a moderate 
salary for a teacher duly qualified to give the required instruction. Add other 
necessary expenses, and it will cost the State annually not less than a million 
of dollars to sustain in every township an institution of this grade,— more 
than half the amount distributed for the support of instruction in all the 
schools of the State. Moreover, a township of a thousand inhabitants will 
seldom furnish more than ten pupils who have completed the common school 
course ; and it is better that young men and women who have attained the 
culture here indicated should be brought together in larger numbers, and 
placed under the joint instruction of several well-qualified teachers. An in- 
stitution of this grade should gather under its fostering care from 150 to 300 
pupils, and should employ from half a dozen to a dozen teachers. The town- 
ship graded school would ever be inadequate to the assigned task. A more 
excellent way should be sought. I suggest the following :— Let our State 
Board of Education designate a course of instraction for rural high schools, 
adapted, 1st, to the preparation of teachers for our common schools; and, 
2d, to preparation of pupils for admission to State universities. To every in- 
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stitution which shall adopt this course, and shall place its department of in. 
struction under the immediate supervision of the State Board, and shall ex. 
hibit the requisite evidence of possessing adequate grounds, buildings, appa- 
ratus, and library, and an endowment fund of at least ten thonsand dollars, 
from the income of which at least eight hundred dollars is annually appropri. 
ated for the support of instruction, in addition to a tuition bill of not less 
than twenty dollars annually, let an equal appropriation be made from the 
State Treasury ; provided, 1st, the permanent members of the board of in. 
struction shall be required to hold licenses from the State Board ; and, 2d, the 
appropriation shall be applied to the payment of the tuition bllls of the most 
advanced applicants, the grade to be determined by competitive examination. 
A guarantee should be given that there should be no interference with the re. 
ligious or financial affairs of the institution. 

In favor of a course like this, I offer the following considerations: 1st 
It would tend toward completeness in our educational system. 2d. It would 
awaken enthusiasm among teachers and pupils in our common schools. 31. 
It would encourage endowment of existing institutions, and incite to the 
founding of others. 4th. It would be an economical expenditure of money 
for educational purposes. Nothing for buildings, grounds, library, etc., and 
but one-half the cost of instruction. If the aggregate endowments of ten 
institutions should be two hundred thousand dollars, and the income appro- 
priated from this source should be eight per cent of this sum, the State woul 
add but sixteen thousand dollars annually, and by this means would directly 
secure the instruction of eight hundred pupils, while a multitude of other 
would be attracted by the increased excellence of the institutions aided, ani 
would cheerfully pay their their own tuition bills. We should look for: 
speedy increase of these endowments under so healthy a stimulus ; but when 
they shall have reached the respectable sum of $1,000,000, the corresponding 
obligation of the State will be measured by the sum of but $80,000 to each 
county — while 4,000 pupils would receive free instruction, and at least 10,((W 
would enjoy the blessings conferred by institutions of the highest excellence 
Long before reaching this point,our schools will be suppliedwith well-qualified 
teachers, and our colleges will be filled to overflowing with well prepared stu- 
dents. Sth. No money would ve wasted in the attempt to educate those wh 
give little promise of future scholarship. The competitive examination woul! 
secure the most promising pupils. Gth. If experience should point in that 
direction, the plan could be abandoned without pecuniary loss. 

The above is commended to the attention of legislators, school officer. 
teachers, and the friends of education generally. Rourat. 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY IN ELKHART COUNTY. 

What has been done for the schools of this county since the office of County 
Superintendent was established? The standard of qualifications for teacher 
has been raised at least fifty per cent. and the grading of licenses has_ hee! 


framed into a regular system. A plan of monthly reporting the importat! 
items of each schoél by the teachers to the Ccunty Superintendent has bee 
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placed in successful operation. A course of study, adapted to the wants ot 
the teachers, has been introduced into the township institutes —making them 
model schools — and is working admirably in aiding the teachers in becoming 
better qualified in the more difficult branches. The district schools have been 
graded and thoroughly classified, so that there is a uniform plan of work in all 
the schools of the county. Monthly examinations are retjuired in all the schools 
anda grade book has been published specially for this county, for the pur- 
pose of recording the results of the examination in each district, so that suc- 
cessors in the schools can commence the work where it was left by their pred- 
ecessors. The grading, consisting of four divisions, has already become wel! 
established and is working admirably. The teachers and pupils are becoming 
more and more awakened to the importance of their work, and the patrons are 
becoming more interested in the inward working and exercises of the schools. 
An examining committee, consisting of three, is appointed in each district to 
aid the teacher in the examinations, and the questions on the different subjects 

together with the answers by the pupils to the same, are compared at the 
monthly institutes with a view of acquiring a uniformity-of marking. Our 
Superintendent, Prof. D. Moury, is making every effort to bring about a pro- 
per educational feeling, and to establish a thorough educational system in this 
county, and he is considered one of the most efficient and enthusiastic Super- 
intendents in the State. We are of the opinion that if every county were as 
well served in this capacity as this, the importance of this oftice would not be 
questioned either by friend or foe. It is our sincere conviction, from careful 


observation, that the schools of this county are accomplishing double the 
work, and work of far better quality than they were under the old system. 
The County Superintendency pays in Elkhart county, and we want no repeal. 


CiTIzEN. 

OrrictaL aND LreGisLative.— The Twenty-seventh Report of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction for this State has just been published in a vol- 
ume of 420 pages. A tolerable portrait of the late Supt. Hopkins is inserted 
by way of frontispiece. Many of the statistical facts presented have already 
been published in the Teacner. The Superintendent's own part of the re- 
port contains much valuable matter, especially that in defence of the 
County Superintendency. The collection of opinions in favor of it on pages 
32 and 33 has high and permanent value. The reports of the County Super- 
intendents, which mainly fill the volume, are also interesting, and indicate 
general progress. We advise all who can get hold of the new report to work 
through it attentively. 

If everything thus far presented to the State Legislature should become law, 
its present session will be memorable in the educational history of the State, 
As noted last month, bills were promptly introduced to compel school atten- 
dance and to amend the school code. Since then bills have been brought in to 
create a State Board of Regents to take general charge of the State Universi- 
ty, Purdue University, and the State Normal School ; to grant the first-named 
$10,000, the second $71,168, andthe third $40,000; to clear the 822,000 
debt of the Normal, and create a sinking fund for its support; to repeal the 
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the County Superintendency ; to authorize the State Superintendents to dis. 
miss County Superintendents for immoral conduct; to make the pay of the 
County Superintendents $4 per day, when actually employed ; to render taxs- 
tion for school purposes uniform, and provide for the education of colored 
children ; and to require township trustees to levy a tax of fifty cents on $10) 
every year for the payment of school debts until the same are paid. A resolu. 
tion looking to the prescription of uniform text-books for the State by the 
State Board of Education, was defeated in the House. Our advices from high 
quarters at the Capitol are that the Superintendency is not yet in much danger, 
It is doubtful whether even the House will pass the bill to repeal, and it is 
quite certain, from present indications, that the Senate will not. 


Tse Hicner ScHoots.—Mr. Chauncey Rose, a wealthy citizen of Terre 
Haute, recently deeded to the trustees of the Industrial College to be founded 
in that city ten acres of land within the corporation valued at $20,000, and 
also $100,000 for a building for the school. He had already given the institu. 
tion 300,000, and other benefactions of his — as $50,000 to Wabash College 
— bid fair to perpetuate his name in distinguished honor Robert Stockwell, 
‘a rich Methodist of Tippecanoe county, has given $25,000 in railway bonds to 

| Asbury University, making $77,000 in all he has presented to this school 
A number of prominent Germans in Indianapolis have started the project of 
national normal school for Germay teachers, to be located in the city giving 
the most money to it. About $750 was raised for it in a few moments...... 
The professors and students of Earlham College have put up a telegraph line, 
which is intended to connect that place with Richmond. They have completed 
_a half mile, and are practicing daily The Presbyterian Synod of Indiana 
North, at the recent session in Laporte, adopted resolutions consenting to ani 
advising the consolidation of their female seminary at Logansport with that 
, at Greencastle, managed by the Synod of Indiana South, and it is probable 
| the two interests will be combined at Indianapolis or some other convenient 
Brookston Academy at last has secured a full corps of teachers, head. 
ed by Prof. Preston, of Virginia The people of Manilla, Rush counts’ 
have built a brick academy, two stories high, slate roof, and with four recite- 
tion rooms, capable of accommodating 300 children. The actual average t- 
tendance is about 107, or about 97 per centof the enrollment. Three teacher 
are employed The people of Spiceland, Henry county, propose the buili- 
ing of a new academy, to cost $12,000 or more, in addition to that already in 
full and flourishing operation there The opening of Smithson College, st 
Logansport, for the winter term, has been delayed, first by a break in the 

boiler and then by the bursting of the water-pipes from the excessive cold. 

Tue Common Scuoors.— Supt. Smith of Marion county, issues frequent 
circulars to his teachers, giving them interesting information of education 
matters and mnch important advice. We quote the following, of genenl 
value, from his recent circular No. 4: 


**In the exceedingly cold weather of mid-winter there is much responsibil: 
ty resting on the teacher in regard to the children’s health. _It is easy to vic- 
late the laws of the physical system in such weather. The room must be kept 
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yery warm, and the atmosphere outside is very cold. Teachers may save 
much of the exposure to w hich the little ones are subjected by seeing that 
they are comfortably wrapped before they start homeward in the ev ening. 

Watch very carefully the temperature of the room. There is as great danger 

in over-beating as in keeping too cool. If you have a thermometer (and you 
surely should have one), hang it on some wooden surface of the wall, remotest 
from the stove, or on the side. of your desk. Let it indicate not less than sixty 
degrees at three feet from the main floor of the room; seventy at the height 
of your head, or eighty at the ceiling. It is hard to keep the floor warm, 
since the cold air sinks by its greater weight. If there is a patch of plastei 
broken off around the stove-pipe in the middle of the ceiling, almost all the 
air which is warmed by the stove escapes, and the room is dangerously cold. 
Such a place should be promptly repaired, if not by replastering, “by a piece of 
tin-— or even old cloth — tacked over it. It is well to have some means of 
escape for the foul air; but let it be as far as possible from the stove.” 

Supt. Paris writes from Randolph county, in a letter which we regret not 
to have found room for before : 

‘Educational matters are prospering nicely. Have visited one township, 
and was much pleased and encouraged with the degree of improvement mani- 
fest. Neat out-houses and fences have been erected, the houses well repaired. 
and made comfortable; ample evidence that the whitewash brush, scrubbing- 
brush, etc., have not been spared. Teachers vie with each other in providing 
nice curtains for the windows and mottoes for the walls. But best of all, the 
teaching ability has been increased full fifty per cent. We are giving our at- 
tention, chiefly, to the classification of pupils preparatory to the inauguration 
of acommon school course of instruction.’ 

We have word from Supt. Weyand, of Pulaski, that up to Jan. 1st he had 
visited 55 of the schools, leaving but twenty-five in the county then to be vis- 
ited. Schools are doing remarkably well, with only a few exceptions, and they 
Jad ones. The attendance is excellent. He thinks Pulaski county has never 
been favored with a better class of teachers...... The Logansport Journal of 
late date says: ‘* We learn that there are 650 scholars in attendance at the high 
school building, eighty of whom are in the high school department. Quite a 
good showing, considering the unfavorable weather we have had since the 
building has been completed. Logansport should now feel quite proud of 
her school facilities, which are not surpassed by those of any other city in In- 
diana.”...... The first-year pupils of the Indianapolis High School have organ- 
ized ‘‘ The High School Literary and Debating Society.” It is made, in part, 
an exact school of parliamentary law, and the members are reported as re- 
ceiving great benefits from it The last term report of the Wabash schools 
shows a total enrollment of 720, out of 980 school children in the city; aver- 
age number belonging, 624; average daily attendance, 590; per cent of atten- 
dance to number belonging, 945 ; to total enrollment, 819 ; to enumeration, 
602; neither tardy nor absent, 147; cases of tardiness, 22 ; average per cent 
not below 90, 111; visitors, 265. This is a very good exhibit indeed. Prof. 
D. W. Thomas is in charge A correspondent of the Laporte Chronicle says 
the public school at Rolling Prairie is giving good satisfaction, in charge of 
J.P. Lucas. It numbers about ninety scholars...... Boone township, Cass Co., 
has something new for its schools this winter. Prof. F. C. Semelroth, of 
Royal Center, is giving a series of free lectures, six in number, in each school, 
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on anatomy, physiology, and hygiene, with illustrations from his fine cabinet. 
He is well spoken of, and may thus prove a public benefactor of great value. 
-The Lagrange Standard says : ‘‘ We are surprised to learn that there is a 
a school district in Lagrange county, which refused last year, and again refuses 
this year, to have more than three months’ school, though the trustees offered 
it eight months each year.”’...... One entire township in Laporte county is in a 
worse case, according to the newspapers. They say it is wholly without pub- 
lie schools this winter On the other hand, it is said that every child within 
the corporation of Putnamville, between the ages of six and twenty-one years, 
entered school one Monday morning lately, except two. Certainly no compu!- 
sory education law is needed there Muncie has established a winter night- 
school for children who are unable to attend day sessions. 
PrrsonaL. — State Supt. Hopkins, Pres. Shortridge, of Purdue University, 
Pres. Burgess, of the N. W. C. University, and Supt. Brown, of Indianapo- 
lis, represented this State in the Superintendents’ meeting at Washington on 
the 27th and 28th. Weare glad to know that Indiana was so liberally and 
ably represented in this important meeting Supt. L. E. McReynolds, of 
Carroll county, has resigned, and Mr. T. H. Britton, of Burlington, has been 
ippointed in his stead. Mr. B. isalive man, and we predict will do good 
work Dr. J. H. Irwin, Prof. Wright, of the high school, Miss Carrie B. 
Sharpe, Principal of the Jefferson school, and others, are mentioned as can- 
didates for the place of Prof. Smart, as Superintendent of the Fort Wayne 
schools. An editor says: ‘* We see no objection to following smartness with 
sharpness.”’......Miss Serena H. Hoadley, formerly of Elkhart and more latél) 
of Attica High Schools, is teaching in the High School at Seymour. We hear 
many good things of her work. Her place in the Attica high school has beea 
taken by Miss Sarah D. Harmon, formerly of the high school at Warren, 0. 
Some of the finest pieces in Prof. Heath’s admirable new singing-book, 7’ 
School Triad, were written by Miss M. L. Thompson, alsoa Ft. Wayne teacher. 
Prof. Bortner, of Albion, was married Dec. 3, to Miss Nancy A. McKee. 


OTHER STATES, AND FOREIGN. 


The Superintendents’ Department of the National Educational Association 
met in Washington Jan. 27 and 28. Among several important papers, Sec'y 
Northrop, of Connecticut, was to read one on the relations of illiteracy and 
crime. The TEAacHER goes to press too early for a report Compulsory ed- 
ucation is before the legislatures of Illinois and Wisconsin, and is recommended 
to Pennsylvania by Gov. Hartranft. It has been fully determined to intro- 
duce the system into Russia, beginning at St. Petersburg. Great difficulty is 
expected in executing the New York law, partly from its bungling provisions, 
and partly from lack of school sittings...... Drawing is now taught in all public 
schools in Massachusetts, and in those of New York, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Chicago, St. Louis, Toledo, and Detroit California 
has passed a law making the salaries of male and female teachers equal 
Philadelphia now forbids study out of school hours by pupils in the publi 
schools......London has flourishing private schools for teaching begging. 





